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DECLARATION 


OF THE RIGHTS OF THE CHILD 





‘CHARTER OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
UNION FOR CHILD WELFARE 





Proclaimed in 1923; revised in 1948. 


By the present Declaration of the Rights of the Child, 
commonly known as the “ Declaration of Geneva”, men and 
women of all nations, recognising that Mankind owes to the 
Child the best that it has to give, declare and accept it as their 
duty to meet this obligation in all respects : 


J. — THE CHILD must be protected beyond and above 


II. 


Ill. 


IV. 


VI. 


VII. 


all considerations of race, nationality or creed. 


THE CHILD must be cared for with due respect 
for the family as an entity. 


THE CHILD must be given the means requisite for 
its normal development, materially, morally and 
spiritually. 

THE CHILD that is hungry must be fed ; the child 
that is sick must be nursed; the child that is 
physically or mentally handicapped must be 
helped; the maladjusted child must be. re- 
educated ; the orphan and the waif must be 
sheltered and succoured. 


THE CHILD must be the first to receive relief in 
times of distress. : 


THE CHILD must enjoy the full benefits provided 
by social welfare and social security schemes ; 
the child must receive a training which will 
enable it, at the right time, to earn a livelihood, 
and must be protected against every form of 
exploitation. 


THE CHILD must be brought up in the conscious- 
ness that its talents must be devoted to the 
service of its fellowmen. 




















STUDIES 





Story of an Orphanage 


One of the main aims of the Child Welfare League of Amer- 
ica, an affiliate to the I.U.C.W., is to raise the standards of 
care given to children deprived of a normal home life.. A good 
example of how its advisory service works is shown in a recent 
article } published in its journal Child Welfare, which is printed 
below in slightly abbreviated form. Fditor. 


Charleston Orphan House, the first public institution in 
America for the care of dependent and neglected children, 
and the third of any kind, was established 18 October 1790, 
by an ordinance of City Council “ for the purpose of support- 
ing and educating poor orphan children and those of poor 
distressed and disabled parents who are unable to support 
them.” At the time, children were being supported and 
educated by the city in local schools and some were living 
in the poorhouse. It was felt that an orphan house would 
be less expensive and of greater benefit and that charitable 
citizens would support it. 

The ordinance provided for appointment by City Council 
of nine Commissioners and authorised them to provide 
living quarters, employ staff, purchase supplies, and draw 
up rules and regulations for the operation of the House and 
the admission, care and discharge of children, subject to 
approval by City Council. 

The Board assumed broad child placement responsibil- 
ities including institutional care, foster family care, support 
in local schools, and binding out. Residence of one year 
in the city was required, but this was interpreted liberally. 
Religious instruction was provided as a part of the daily 
routine, and the children were conducted in rotation to the 
churches of the community for Sunday worship services, 
until 1804, when a chapel was completed on the grounds. 

During the first year of operation, plans were begun for 
the construction of a building, and the corner-stone was 
laid in 1792. On the fourth anniversary of the establishment 





2 “We Built Cottages’, by Everett Speit, Director of Oak 
Grove (formerly Charleston Orphan House), Charleston, S. C., in 
Child Welfare, December 1951. 
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of the Orphan House, in 1794, 115 children were trans- 
ferred with proper ceremony to the newly completed building. 
Later an eight-foot brick wall was erected around the grounds 
and properly fitted with iron gates. 

In 1885 the building was enlarged to accommodate 
216 children. With the exception of the addition of an 
indoor swimming pool in 1915, this was the last major change 
in.the present plant. In 1928 the school was.closed and the 
children enrolled in the city schools. At this time, uniforms 
required since the early years were discontinued. 

Although established and supported by City Council, 
Charleston Orphan House from its inception has been a 
community project involving an unusual combination of 
public and private interest and support. A considerable part 
of operational expenses has always come from private sources. 

The role of the Board of Commissioners is also indicative 
of the tremendous interest of the community. Selected 
without regard to political, social, or economic status or 
religious faith, they have throughout the years assumed 
direct responsibility for the administration of the programme, 
and many made financial contributions in addition. Board 
membership has traditionally carried considerable honour. 


Child Welfare League Surveys 


The Child Welfare League of America made its first 
survey of the Orphan House in 1925. In 1941, at the request 
of the Board, the Child Welfare Division of the South Carolina 
Department of Public Welfare also made a study. Neither 
of these surveys resulted in major changes. 

A letter from the Commissioner of the Week (an office 
which will be discussed subsequently) recommending im- 
provements in service was read to the Board in October, 1946, 
and the following February a resolution was passed requesting 
the chairman to appoint a special committee to study the 
situation and make recommendations. A League survey 
was authorised in April, 1947. It was completed in the fol- 
lowing January. 

A brief explanation of the organisation, adminisiration, 
and facilities of the Orphan House at the time of the League 
study in 1947-48 is necessary to an understanding of the 
recommendations of the League and of the scope of the changes 
effected. The number of Commissioners had _ increased 
to twelve, appointed annually by the Mayor and the City 
Council. -On an alternating basis the Board appointed a 
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Commissioner of the Week who assumed the responsibil- 
ities of administration ordinarily: delegated to a superinten- 
dent or director. His actions were subject to Board approval. 
Applications for admission were addressed to him. The 
superintendent’s position was equivalent to that of a head 
matron responsible for the routine operation of the House. 
Admissions and discharges, discipline, the purchase of sup- 
plies, etc, were handled directly by the Board ; three members 
approved and signed all bills. There was no clear-cut 
definition of responsibility and authority, and all major 
and many minor decisions were made by the Board. 

The local County Department of Public Welfare made 
intake studies and recommendations, but its casework 
services ended at this point. The function of the Orphan 
House had narrowed down to institutional care alone and 
binding out had been ‘discontinued. It was an old line 
congregate institution in the heart of the business district 
which had not kept pace with the needs of the children 
under care. To a great extent it had become a dumping 
ground for children who could not conveniently be placed else- 
where. The staff was without professional training and greatly 
overworked. Several staff members were in ill _ health. 
Housemothers were responsible for from 19 to 30 children. 
Too many staff members had grown up in the institution and . 
remained as employees. There were 138 children in the 
institution : children between three and 12 years of age were 
eligible for care. Records consisted of the intake studies 
previously referred to, the legal surrender forms parents 
were required to sign at admission, and a minimum of 
medical information. 


Complete Reorganisation of Programme 


The League survey resulted in recommendations of 
major changes in all phases of the programme. Among the 
more important were : the reorganisation of the Board and 
the revision of the by-laws redefining the function of the 
Board in relation to the superintendent ; the addition to the 
staff of a social worker, a recreation supervisor, a registered 
nurse and additional houseparents; improved salaries, 
working conditions and living quarters; retirement provi- 
sions; retirement. of some staff members; a staff training 
programme; changes in dining room procedures; better 
records ; closer working relationships with other agencies ; 
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an increase in expenditures to bring the child care programme 
up to minimum standards; and the construction of a four- 
cottage institution for the care of 80 children. 

The complete reorganisation of its service and the con- 
struction of a new institution are a big order for any board. 
In the case of the Charleston, Orphan House, two major 
factors assured progress. In the first place movement 
toward change developed within the Board. In the second 
place, the existing property was of sufficient value to offset 
the cost of a new plant. The Board was ready and eager 
to move, and the reorganisation of programme and develop- 
ment of plans for the sale of existing holdings and construc- 
tion of a new plant proceeded simultaneously. 

As previously pointed out, the League survey was com- 
pleted in January, 1948. In May a fully qualified consulting 
director was employed. In June a caseworker and a secre- 
tary were added, and in August, another caseworker. Case- 
work was begun with the children and their families and 
records assembled. In the meantime the Board had appoint- 
ed a special building committee to dispose of the old plant 
and develop plans for the new. 

Between May 1948 and May 1950, the reorganisation of 
programme was virtually completed. Three dining rooms, 
two for staff and one for children, had been combined, and 
staff and children began eating together. Marked improve- 
ment in diet was made and the whole atmosphere of the 
House began to change. 

Children’s ties with their families were re-established, 
and as the agency learned that some relatives were capable 
of having, and willing to have, their children returned, 
they were discharged. Others began contributing toward 
the support of their children. The number of children in 
the institution began to drop. The Sunday school was dis- 
continued and the children allowed to attend services at 
local churches of their choice. Recreation began to include 
group parties on the beaches and parties in the House to 
which children were permitted to invite their friends. Chil- 
dren were allowed to visit parents and relatives on week 
ends. During the summer of 1949 many were allowed 
to spend a part or all of the summer vacation at home, and 
the caseworkers attempted to work out plans for those who 
could to remain at home.. When school opened, the number 
of children in care dropped to an all-time low of 56. Also 
during the summer of 1949 a permanent director and a recrea- 
tion worker were employed. 
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Repercussions on Staff and Children 


The disorganisation resulting from these changes was 
very painful to the staff. Either because of the approach 
or basic problems inherent within the situation itself, there 
soon developed an open split between old and new staff. There 
was a general feeling that the old could do no right ; the new 
no wrong. This problem was aggravated by the fact that 
the director had not yet been granted full responsibility 
for the staff. The Board found it necessary to define the 
authority of the director and discontinue the office of Com- 
missioner of the Week. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that these problems 
and the changes taking place had very important implica- 
tions for the children. The whole process was very disrupt- 
ing for them. The old security was gone; the new had not 
yet come. A few older children were unable to cope with 
the new freedom. Some have worked through their diffi- 
culties ; others may never be able to. 

Looking back upon developments, it now appears that 
too much freedom was granted too suddenly. Therefore, 
more restrictive regulations as to visits at home, permission 
to leave the grounds, etc., have been set up. 

It-is somewhat early to determine the adequacy of the 
project, but consideration of the various phases of the pro- 
gramme will indicate its direction. 

The staff is now adequate to assure necessary services 
and time off for relaxation and recreation. Dormitories 
average 12 children, and the house staff has one full day off 
each week. ‘This is inadequate, but an anticipated change 
in schedule will allow houseparents 48 consecutive hours 
every seven days. 

In-service training includes an hour-long joint staff 
meeting each week and one-hour weekly individual super- 
visory conferences with all staff members who work directly 
with children. Basic library materials. for caseworkers and 
houseparents have been provided and are being added to. 
Staff members attend conferences and institutes related to 
their particular jobs. Educational films are shown and 
professional people outside the staff are asked to lead staff 
discussions. 

The educational programme provides for attendance 
at community schools, supervised study in the dormitories, 
dormitory libraries, etc. Houseparents and social workers 
confer with school personnel on the problems and progress 
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of children. A concerted effort is being made to have the 
children accepted and treated as individuals by interpret- 
ing to the schools and the community the deleterious effects 
of separating and labelling children. High school children 
receive cash for lunches and other school expenses. Chil- 
dren who enter high school while under care are eligible for 
assistance with college or professional training through the 
private educational fund. 

Casework services are adequate in scope but not yet 
satisfactory in quality. This is due to the newness of the 
programme, the time necessary for workers to adapt to the. 
institutional setting, difficulty in securing qualified people 
and the general disorganisation accompanying radical change 
in programme. Relationships with other agencies are good 
but need strengthening. Psychological and _ psychiatric 
services are available through the local mental hygiene 
clinic, but psychiatric services are limited to treatment. 
Consultative service is needed and will probably be avail- 
able in the near future. 

Spiritual guidance and religious training are provided 
through daily devotions in the dormitories, attendance at 
local churches on Sunday mornings and required attendance 
at chapel services on the grounds on Sunday afternoons. 
Except in the local churches, worship experiences are lack- 
ing in quality. For the Sunday afternoon chapel programme 
the children have been required to learn the rituals of all the 
important Protestant denominations. The ritual on any 
given occasion is determined by the affiliation of the presid- 
ing minister. No chapel is provided in the new plant. The 
children will be absorbed into the programmes of local 
churches. Efforts are being directed toward providing 
adequate sectarian and non-sectarian literature for the various 
age groups, and training houseparents to provide meaningful 
worship experiences daily. 

In addition to the comfortable conditions of the house, 
physical care is good. Ample food, in general well prepared, is 
served in an atmosphere relatively free of tensions. Clothing 
is on a par with that of the average child in the community. 
Each child accompanies his houseparent and helps select 
his clothing, which results in better fitting and better care 
of clothing, and does much for the child’s ego. There is 
no work programme. 

Health care includes daily visits by a qualified pediatri- 
cian who is under contract and on call, routine inoculations 
and immunisations, periodic physical examinations, chest 
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X-rays, etc. Minor illnesses and injuries are cared for in the 
institution hospital by the nurse and the doctor. Other 
problems are referred to a local hospital which has ample 
facilities for treatment. Except for problems of reporting 
and staff training, the health programme appears to be 
adequate. 

Recreation and social activities include games, .parties, 
handicrafts, play-writing and production, swimming, etc. 
in the institution, and participation on an individual basis in 
recreation and social activities in the community. During 
the spring, summer and fall months, dormitory picnics and 
swimming parties which may include guests are held on the 
beaches. Such activities are planned with the children or 
by them. The problem of big parties put on by community 
groups has to a great degree been eliminated through inter- 
pretation. 

An allowance system, independent of work and discipline, 
providing from 10 cents a week for six-year-olds to $1 for 
sixteen-year-olds, is operated to teach the value and use 
of money. It is financed jointly by contributions from 
parents and the private fund of the institution. Provision 
is also made for savings. 


In September 1950, plans were approved for a new 
cottage institution and the old plant was sold. The new 
plant, consisting of five cottages with a maximum capacity 
of 15 children each, an administration building including 
a small hospital, offices and staff quarters, and a utility 
building, was completed this summer. Every effort has been 
exerted to make this plant as modern as possible. Rooms 
are designed for one to three children and equipped with 
individual lock closets and chests. Meals are prepared 
and served in the cottages, each of which is an independent 
unit. 

The Orphan House is financed through direct appropria- 

tion from City Council, income from the private fund and 
Duke Endowment, contributions from parents and donations 
in cash and supplies by interested individuals and organisa- 
tions. 
In round figures for the year preceding reorganisation, 
with 138 children in care, the budget was $75,500, of which 
$27,000 was for salaries. For 1951, with 65 in care, the total 
budget is $82,700. Of this amount $38,000 is for salaries. 
Keeping in mind the increase in the cost of living, these 
figures seem to indicate that, roughly speaking, adequate 
2 
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institutional care for children who need it costs no more 
than inadequate care which includes children who do not 
need it. 


Conclusions 


The programme is relatively adequate in scope, but in 
many areas much is lacking in strength and cohesiveness. 
Careful planning over a period of years will be necessary to 
consolidate gains and achieve that indispensable intangible, 
an atmosphere in which a child may grow toward his full 
stature. 

Experiences at the Charleston Orphan House (now 
known as Oak Grove) seem to substantiate the following 
generalisations : 


(1). The first step in such a project should be reorganisa- 
tion of programme and adequate staffing. Otherwise 
needed facilities cannot be estimated accurately. 


(2) Major changes in programme should be preceded 
by careful study of probable effect upon children as a means 
of preventing individual anxieties and group disorganisation. 


(3) Speed and timing are important. Changes should 
be made gradually and only after staff and children have 
been briefed on each successive step. 


(4) Years are required to secure and train the staff 
necessary to the successful operation of a modern institution. 


(5) In addition to in-service training, housemothers ° 
as well as other personnel must have outside training in child 
care to understand children and develop skill in handling 
them in the group setting. 


(6) The community is much less aware of what goes 
on in an institution than many think, and major changes in 
programme are possible with a minimum of interpretation. 
Fear of community opposition is often a defense against 
change. 


(7) High standards bring out the best in community 
support. 

(8) A convinced Board is the key to progress. 

(9) Adequate care in institutions for children who 


need it costs no more than inadequate care which includes 
children who do not need it. 








A Roof Over Their Heads 


Digest of an unpublished study made available by the 
Henriett a Szold Foundation (Jerusalem), concerning the 
temporary placement of children from immigrant camps with 
foster families in Israel. Editor. 


During the winter months of 1950/51, living conditions 
became so bad in the camps for new immigrants to Israel, 
that it was imperative to remove children temporarily for 
health reasons. This action was carried out with the co- 
operation of the authorities, and private families and institu- 
tions were eager to offer these children hospitality. Not all 
parents were equally willing to allow their children to benefit 
from this plan. In fact, 18% of the children registered and 
assembled in the centres for placement were eventually 
taken back by the parents who had changed their minds. 
But 3,636 children were actually transferred from the camps 
and placed as shown below : 


With families in towns and villages . 1,383 children 
In the four army camps . Veuunie Ga 825 
In immigrant camps and Youth 
Aliyah institutions... .... 500 z= 
Jn other institutions: ... . 6.07% 184 = 
In hospitals and convalescent homes. 221 % 
Iti special contves. oie bh 523 * 
Total 3,636 oi 


Many and often quite unforeseen problems arose from 
this attempt to adapt these children (mostly of Oriental 
origin) to the life pattern of the older inhabitants (mainly of 
European extraction). In February/March 1951 the Hen- 
rietta Szold Foundation carried out a study in order to 
learn from these experiences and to assist those who might 
plan similar undertakings in the future. 

Families in towns and villages had provided accommoda- 
tion for 38% of the children, and it was the aim of the study 
to examine the character of this group of families and to 
evaluate the positive and negative factors of family place- 
ment as a means of temporary accommodation of children 
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from the camps. The study embraces 151 families in Jeru- 
salem, Tel-Aviv, Haifa and two small towns. It is based 
on a questionnaire in which the families were asked to answer 
freely three kinds of question : 1) What can be learned from 
the child’s talk about his life, the life of his family and his 
ethnic group in their country of origin? 2) How far has 
the child adapted himself to his new environment and what 
is his attitude towards it? 3) What is the character of the 
child, his mental ability, his interests, his behaviour, etc. ? 


Information was secured from 35 families, from by 
means of the questionnaire and 116 through interviews. 
The replies collected during conversations naturally provide 
fuller information than the written statements, but even 
so they inevitably contain some deliberately or carelessly 
given false information, particularly on the delicate questions 
which refer to the process of the child’s internal adjustment. 
It was important, for instance, to obtain information on the 
early experiences of the child in his new environment ; 
this stage necessarily entails a serious crisis for the child who 
is suddenly required to give. up a great part of his basic 
habits and acquire new and strange ones as quickly as possible. 
It was precisely on this point that no information could be 
elicited from the foster parents. It must’ be understood 
that when the child is suddenly thrown into a strange and 
usually “superior ” society he will try very shard to hide 
his difficulties, to conceal his strangeness, and to withdraw 
into himself as far as possible. He will not tell his foster 
parents of his difficulties, because—at least in the first © 
stages—he has not the necessary confidence in them and also 
because they themselves represent the major factor in the 
circumstances which created the child’s difficulties. In 
order to understand, in spite of the child’s withdrawal, what 
passes in his soul, the foster parents need a faculty of observa- 
tion dependent on an almost professional knowledge of psy- 
chology and on a readiness to pay careful attention to the 
child’s reactions to his new situation, which is hardly feasible 
for persons busy with the details of their daily routine. It 
is obvious that the overwhelming majority of foster parents 
could not carry out such a scientific observation. Therefore 
the data in our possession refer to the external adjustment 
of the children to their new environment (different food, 
habits of cleanliness and neatness, etc.) and their external 
behaviour, rather than to what might be called internal 
adjustment. 
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I. The Foster Families 


1. From the economic standpoint, the families which 
volunteered comprise all sections of the population. There 
were prosperous as well as poor families. A considerable 
number of families declined the monthly remuneration of 
I£6 provided under the scheme for the child’s maintenance ; 
others welcomed it as an important contribution. There 
were families especially among the Orthodox Jews, encum- 
bered with seven or more children, living in one room with 
two or three beds in it and earning their daily bread with 
great difficulty, who yet volunteered to receive a_ child. 
When asked how they could take upon themselves to provide 
for an additional child, they answered : The new child will 
live as our children do, and a sum of I£6 is not to be sneezed 
at. Such an answer not only. shows the low standard of 
living of these families, for whom the nominal remuneration 
of I£6 a month was quite an important sum. It also 
begs the question what induced such poor families to burden 
themselves with an additional child. The fact that most 
of these families were Orthodox provides a clue: the 
the immigrant children in need of shelter for the winter 
came from Orthodox families ; the parents’ wish and educa- 
tional considerations demanded their placement, as far as 
possible, with Orthodox families. The Orthodox community 
understood this and took the opportunity afforded to them. 
Various religious organisations conducted extensive cam- 
paigns to induce their members to take part in the scheme. 
Their appeal was not in vain. The all-important aim, God’s 
service, overrode all other considerations; and Orthodox 
families, even the most destitute, volunteered to take a child. 
We may note here that the majority of these families were 
found unsuitable owing to economic difficulties which came 
to light through the social worker’s preliminary examination. 
There were other instances, where the difficulties were of a 
personal rather than an economic order, harder to uncover by 
means of a single home visit—and these families did get a child. 

The consequences of this religious propaganda were 
both positive and negative. On the credit side it must be 
noted that a large number of Orthodox families took part 
in the undertaking and it was possible to provide a religious 
home for children of religious parents. On the debit side 
it must be admitted that a considerable number of families 
psychologically and otherwise unsuitable, took a strange 
child into their homes, quite unaware and incapable of realis- 
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ing what was asked of them. They volunteered because 
their desire to preserve religious values and everything 
connected with them overrode all other considerations which 
should have preceded such a step. Some families saw in 
Oriental children creatures different from and inferior to their 
own children, and treated them accordingly. 

The families which accepted children were not examined 
beforehand as to their capacity to perform this function. 
This was an oversight which had far-reaching consequences. 
These children, in particular, reared in a totally different 
culture, require special understanding and consideration. 
They are likely to suffer and to be hurt if they are given into 
the care of people who are not willing and able to care for 
them adequately, or people who see in them only an oppor- 
tunity to exercise a religious obligation. 


2. The structure of the family had a far-reaching influ- 
ence on the process of the child’s adaptation. Generally 
speaking, a child adapts himself more easily to the new 
situation if he finds children of his own age in the house. An 
Oriental child does not want to be conspicuous in his new 
surroundings. He does not want to behave in his old fashion 
but is not familiar with the ways of his new environment. 
Thus if he can imitate other children in the house adaptation 
becomes easier. In the majority of cases it was blind 
imitation, on the whole helpful, but negative when the 
newcomer, in order to model his behaviour on the family’s 
own children, faithfully copied their naughtiness and bad 
habits. 

But there is another side to the picture : when there are 
children in the family jealousy can, and did, arise. The 
child who came from the camp could not help comparing 
his standard of life at home with the better conditions in 
which the children of the foster parents lived ; he also compared 
his position at home with the other children’s relationship with 
their family and frequently noticed, with envy, a more liberal 
attitude towards children than in his own home. Jealousy 
also developed on the other side, however, that is to say, 
with the foster family’s children. The majority of families 
who accepted children had already one or two, and it is pre- 
cisely in a home where there are only one or two children that 
jealousy develops easily when another child (a new-born 
baby or a visitor) joins the family circle and becomes a 
centre of interest. In families with numerous children this 
jealousy was less marked, though it did exist. 
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An advantage of placing children with childless couples is 
that the couples can usually devote the necessary time and 
attention, and are willing to do so, without creating jealousy 
and similar problems. On the other hand, the children some- 
times get too much attention. The majority of children 
placed under this scheme were not used to openly expressed 
emotional relationships and certainly not to the sort of emo- 
tionalism which may be found in elderly childless couples. 
Another danger of placing a child in a home without children 
is that it may increase his feeling of loneliness and his 
adjustment difficulties. 

To sum up: the presence of children in the family helps 
the strange child to adapt, but in later stages it provides a 
focus of difficulties based on feelings of one-sided or mutual 
jealousy. 


3. The ethnical differences between the immigrant 
children and the foster parents created a special problem. 
There were few instances of children who found their tempor- 
ary home with a family of a similar country of origin. Those 
who did, however, almost always adapted very successfully. 
In spite of the small number of such cases, one-can safely 
conclude from the available data that a child’s chances of 
adaptation and assimilation are much greater if there are 
only a few new customs to which he must adjust. 


II. The Distribution of Children 


The transfer of children from the immigrant camp to 
the foster family involved three steps: their transfer to a 
transit camp and the issue of clothes ; a medical examination ; 
and finally assignment to the families. 

The fact that it was carried out hurriedly left its marks 
on the quality of the scheme. 


1. Transfer of the child to the transit camp 


This stage might with advantage have been better 
planned. From the assembly point in each camp _ the 
children were taken direct to the sorting stations in towns 
without being given any adequate explanation about what 
was going to happen—an omission which caused many 
unnecessary difficulties. The children should have been 
told, in a manner comprehensible to them, that they were 
being transferred to strange families not out of any wish 
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to separate them from their parents, but for their sole benefit, 
since the living conditions in camp demanded it. 

It transpired later on that the children had not under- 
stood the situation and were convinced that their transfer 
was not for their good, but prompted by some selfish interest: 
Similarly, an easy contact with the parents should have been 
ensured. Our study proved that those children whose tem- 
porary homes were near the immigrant camp, and who 
were thus able to continue to see their parents, did not 
suffer from loneliness and fear of the unknown and conse- 
quently adapted themselves much more easily. The chil- 
dren should have been told that they would be placed with 
families, but in fact many of them did not know up to the 
last moment where they were going. 


The child should have been told something about the 
family and its way of life; he should have been told that 
external comfort and technical achievements are not necessar- 
ily a criterion of superiority ; that the families volunteered 
to accept him though they did not have to ; that they derived 
no personal benefit from their action. This sort of explana- 
tion was particularly necessary, since the majority of the 
children saw the volunteering families as rich persons whose 
duty it was to provide for them. Such a conception led 
many of them to think that this was a unique opportunity 
to acquire possessions, such as clothes, etc. They came 
to their foster parents with exaggerated, forcefully expressed 
demands. 


There were, too, a few children for whom the financial 
questions were hard and embarrassing to tackle. If they 
needed some trifling sum (demanded, for intance, by the 
school for trips, parties, books, etc.), they were helpless and 
reluctant to ask for money. One boy used to turn to a 
smaller child of the family and ask him to transmit the 
request to his parents, without mentioning that it was he, 
the stranger, who needed the money. 

Lack of explanations on religious questions also caused 
misunderstandings which could have. been avoided. The 
Yemenites, for instance, who consider themselves to be the 
only true Jews, and do not admit that any other Jew, espe- 
cially a European one, may be as truly religious as they 
are, should have been assured that their children would 
continue to be brought up in the Orthodox way. This 
would have prevented many cases of distrust on the part of 
the children themselves whose parents had warned them 
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against their foster parents’ intention to convert them into 
atheists. (Some children were made to promise that they 
would run away if they met with any anti-religious influ- 
ence.) As a matter of fact there were almost no religious 
conflicts between the children and the families, since the 
overwhelming majority of Yemenite children were placed 
with Orthodox families. In many cases religion was a great 
help in the process of adjustment. 


2. Medical examination 


At the sorting station medical examinations were car- 
ried out by Hadassah and Kupath Holim doctors. Their 
aim was to prevent sending a sick child to a private home. 
This exposed the low standard of health of immigrant chil- 
dren, a high percentage of whom were infected with} ringworm, 
trachoma or lung disease ; many were physically weak and 
underweight. Children affected by contagious diseases were 
serit to special camps, where they received suitable medical 
treatment ; others were sent to hospitals and convalescent 
homes. 

In spite: of the importance of these examinations, which 
enabled many children to receive proper medical treat- 
ment for the first time in their lives, signs of hurry were 
noticeable here also: the overworked physicians failed to 
diagnose illness in certain cases, and consequently some 
children with infectious diseases were placed with families. 
It would be difficult to describe the disappointment and 
resentment of the foster parents after discovering that the 
child they had taken in was infected. The majority of such 
children were sent back and transferred to isolation wards 
specially set up for this purpose. There were, however, 
some children who were not sent back, either because the 
illness (especially ringworm) was detected late, or because 
of the technical difficulties involved. 


3. Distribution of children among families 


The distribution was carried out, as far as possible, 
according to the specific wishes of the volunteer families. 
One family wanted a boy; another wanted an eight-year-old 
girl, still another a twelve-year-old one, etc. These requests 
were not mere caprice; the parents wished to adapt the 
age and sex of the immigrant child to the age and sex of 
3 
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their own children. Failure to take these resquests into 
account caused unhappiness on both sides. If, in addition, 
the “unsuitable ” child was not blest with plenty of charm 
to make him popular, the situation deteriorated still further. 

In some cases, the families refused to accept a child 
who did not answer to their specifications, and he had to 
be taken back. Such a procedure hurt the tired, travel- 
weary child, who found a closed door, and he could not 
understand that the refusal had nothing to do with him per- 
sonally as an individual; he felt he had been turned away 
because he himself was not wanted. 

There is a lesson to be learnt from such cases: a) the 
family’s requests should be carried out; 6) an unpopular 
child should not be placed with a family unless it has 
expressed its readiness to accept such a child. The latter 
question was especially important: unpopular children, 
besides having to cope with the usual difficulties of adjust- 
ment, were also unable to gain the spontaneous sympathy 
of the foster parents, a sympathy which is particularly 
important for a child placed away from his own family. 

As to the question of placing brothers and sisters with the 
same family, our study shows that in the majority of cases 
this is a good thing to do. The presence of a brother or 
sister makes adjustment easier, and it lessens to some extent 
the feeling of loneliness in a strange new environment. On 
the other hand, cases of brothers and sisters living with differ- 
ent families in the same neighbourhood may give rise to 
feelings of jealousy, if one of the families is markedly 
more sympathetic, pleasanter, more liberal than the 
other. 

To sum up: Distribution is a very important stage in 
the scheme. It determines to a considerable extent the 
quality of adjustment ; therefore, it demands accurate and 
careful planning. The child will pay a heavy price for organ- 
isational inefficiency and workers’ errors ; he will pay in suffer- 
ing and mental injury, which may well leave abiding traces 
in the child’s future personality. 


III. Adjustment to the New Environment 


The study embraces a group of 151 children (48% boys, 
52% girls) between the ages of 4-14, the majority belonging 
to the age group 7-12 (81%). Nearly five-sixths of them 
are from Oriental countries (North Africa, Egypt, Turkey, 
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Iraq, Iran and Yemen), the rest from Rumania and other 
European countries. } 

A study of the data at our disposal allows us to ascer- 
tain to some degree how far certain conditions have influ- 
enced the child’s adaptation. As has been said earlier, much 
depends on whether or not the foster family is able to carry 
out the function it took upon itself.. As for the child, there 
are a number of factors which contribute to success or failure. 


The desire for adaptation 


A prerequisite of adjustment to any new situation is 
the desire for adaptation. This desire strengthens the mental 
forces at the disposal of the child in preparation for adjust- 
ment to the new environment. Its source is the need of the 
child to be loved by the persons with whom he comes in 
contact, particularly by those on whom he is dependent for 
his daily needs. 

All the children evinced a strong desire for adjustment. 
They showed it by their interest in the foster parents’ habits, 
usually new and strange to them, and their attempts to 
acquire these habits, particularly by means of imitation. 
They helped themselves by imitation in every conceivable 
situation and without discrimination. The fact that the 
foster parents behaved in a certain way was enough to 
convince the child that the action was intrinsically good. 
Most children showed their desire for adjustment by un- 
questioning obedience to the foster parents’ instructions. 
This obedience was a great asset to them, since it won them 
the foster parents’ love and also helped them to acquire 
the habits of the family as to cleanliness, order, care of 
clothes and objects, etc. The child, however, cannot keep 
up the effort at adjustment unless he feels certain of the 
co-operation of his environment. Many children expressed 
their wish for adjustment by helping with the housework. 
Such help endears the child to the foster parents, whereas 
lack of willingness in this field is likely to spoil the relations. 

The desire for adjustment was sometimes expressed 
through flattery. Not all foster parents, of course, treated 
this phenomenon alike. Some understood it for what it 
was, a means employed by the child to ingratiate himself 


1 Because of lack of space this summary omits the details of 
the children’s past which throw light on the varying patterns of 
life, family relationship, culture and religion in the countries of 
origin. 
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into their good graces ; others were flattered by the child’s 
remarks and saw in them a proof that the child appreciated 
their personality! Others disliked flattery and even resented 
it. But in the majority of these cases there were also 
other factors in the child’s behaviour which angered the 
foster parents and hindered the child in ‘his efforts at adjust- 
ment. 


Intelligence 


Intelligence helps the child to understand his position 
within the new environment and its demands on him, and 
he tries to adjust himself to them, besides which a high level 
of intelligence helps the child to become popular. An 
intelligent child is more easily liked than a slow one, and many 
families emphasised this point in their reports. A sum- 
mary of the reports shows that children of inferior intelligence, 
according to the foster parents, usually failed to adjust 
themselves. 

Here, however, we must add that the foster parents 
do not always interpret the situation aright. When the 
child fails to adjust himself, he usually also fails to win the 
affection of the environment, to create a free contact with 
its members ; his reticence, his distrust of the foster parents 
and his sullenness are liable to create a false impression as 
to the level of his intelligence. Besides, we do not know 
what were the criteria employed by most families to evaluate 
the intelligence of the child, and therefore we cannot deter- 
mine the objective value of their judgment. _ 

Generally speaking, a great part of the children were 
described as possessing a high practical intelligence, and a 
part of these also succeeded, according to the foster parents, 
in their studies at school, in spite of the numerous diffi- 
culties in this respect. 


Appearance and personality 


From the reports and interviews with the foster parents 
we get the impression that the appearance of the child may 
constitute a factor conducive to or, alternatively, hindering 
the process of adjustment. Charm helps the child to estab- 
lish satisfactory relations with the environment and con- 
spicuous ugliness by itself may handicap adaptation or even 
prevent it altogether. Another factor of decisive influence 
on the quality of the child’s adjustment is, as the reports 
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show, the character of the child. Qualities which visibly 
promote the process of adjustment are : honesty, sociability, 
cheerfulness, application, gentleness, consideration of others, 
flexibility, cleanliness and neatness, responsibility, and obe- 
dience. As to the last—the great majority of children show- 
ed themselves obedient to their foster parents, though 
there is no reason to suppose that this is a virtue character- 
istic of them. 


Personality disturbances 


The reports confirm the well-known fact that children 
with personality disturbances do not succeed in satisfying 
the demands of a new environment. Most conspicuous in 
this respect were children who put forward an excessive 
demand for love and attention from all those who came into 
contact with them. Some expressed it by means of regression 
into infantilism, demanding to be pampered and treated 
like the youngest member of the family. When the child 
encountered the hard reality which could not satisfy his 
exaggerated demands, when he was repeatedly disappointed 
in his expectations, his demands increased, and so did his 
envy of the family’s children who got more love than he, 
and his feelings of inferiority grew as well. All these combin- 
ed to make his behaviour difficult for his foster parents and 
to lessen the chances for a successful adaptation. 

Over and above such emotional disturbances, others, 
too, came to light in a few cases. Thus some children show- 
ed an exaggerated interest in sex, and made the foster 
parents fear an undesirable influence on their own children ; 
some were afraid of the dark and did not want to sleep 
alone, waking at night with screams; there were instances 
of extreme aggressiveness towards children and of destruc- 
tiveness; there was at least one instance of “ pinching ” 
things from cupboards, etc. Bed-wetting was a_ separ- 
ate problem. A considerable number of children, especially 
from Yemen, used to wet their beds at night, particularly 
in the initial stages of adjustment. This put a certain 
burden on the foster parents, but generally did not constitute 
a serious handicap in their relationship towards the child 
and therefore did not hamper his attempts at adjustment. 
‘Almost all children stopped wetting their beds in the course 
of time. We had no means of ascertaining whether the chil- 
dren had wet their beds at home as well. It might have 
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been a reaction to the shock entailed in the separation from 
their parents, and the transfer to a new society with its many 
new demands. 


Prejudices 


Prejudices—whether on the part of the child or of the 
foster parents—were found to be among the chief factors 
hindering good adjustment, since, in the atmosphere of 
distrust and hostility which they create, a positive relation- 
ship cannot be established. 

Insofar as the prejudice stemmed from the children, 
it was directed principally at the fact of their foster parents’ 
European extraction. It is interesting to note that the 
period of several months was not long enough, in most cases, 
to combat this prejudice. 

The same applied to the receiving families ; these were 
prejudiced against “ Oriental Jews ” and did not shed this 
prejudice during the whole period of the child’s stay with 
them. There were, it is true, cases in which the child 
succeeded in adjusting himself in spite of the prejudice 
and even endeared himself to his foster parents; but then 
the latter emphasised the fact of the child being pleasant 
in spite of belonging to this or that Oriental group. One 
woman went as far as to say : “ It is a pity to leave so intelli- 
gent and pleasant a child in the hands of Yemenites ” 
There was not a single case in which the family discarded 
their prejudice after getting to like the child. 


Strong emotional bond with parents 


Too close an emotional bond, especially with the mother, 
hindered adequate adjustment in a part of the children, 
though not a great many of them, The child’s difficulties 
were particularly evident in the first stages of adjustment. 
The children could not resign themselves to the fact of separa- 
, tion, were depressed, cried and would not try to create an 
approach to their environment. Some children had to be 
returned to their families because of these difficulties. In 
all, 10 children, including those sent back, failed to adjust 
themselves for that reason. This is a small number, but it 
must be borne in mind that it includes extreme cases only, 
those who failed completely. The number of children who 
suffered from the enforced separation and were homesick, 
especially at first, is of course much higher. 
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On the other hand, some reports noted that children 
were not homesick at all. We may assume that the chief 
reason for such an impression on the part of the foster parents 
was simply the child’s reticence. The child did not feel 
free enough, or near enough, to his foster parents to confide 
in them. 

Coming back to those children who did express, in one 
way or another, their homesickness, we note that 112 of 
them nevertheless achieved a very good adjustment, and 
even established strong emotional bonds with the members 
of the new environment. 

Factors exerting a positive influence in this respect 
were : continuation of the contact with the parents, pro- 
gressive acquaintance with the conditions of the new environ- 
ment, the realisation ‘of its relative advantages, such as a 
liberal atmosphere and material comfort. Yet, precisely 
this realisation created a new situation, in which the child’s 
affection for his parental home came into conflict with his 
desire for the pleasantness and comfort afforded by the foster 
home ; in many cases this brought on a deep internal struggle : 
the child knew he would shortly be obliged to go back to the 
camp, he longed for his parents and wanted to be with them, 
yet the new ‘life attracted him as well. This internal con- 
flict had different consequences for different children. 

Of the 112 children, 43 stated that it was possible to 
live, at least temporarily, in the difficult conditions of the 
immigrant camp, and hoped for an improvement in the course 
of time. The main thing was to-be together with the parents. 
These children expressed the wish to go back to their homes 
in spring, even if they had succeeded in establishing positive 
emotional relationship with at least one member of the family, 
and in spite of having adjusted themselves, at least externally, 
to the family’s demands. 

There were, however, 69 children who expressed the 
explicit wish to remain in their new homes and noi to return 
to their parents. We must not draw the conclusion that 
these children had put an end to all emotional bonds with 
their parents, but it is clear that something fundamental 
had been destroyed. Their relationship to their parents 
was no longer the same as it had been before they left the 
immigrant camp. 

There were children who expressly stated that they 
would not be able to go back to their homes and live as they 
used to, after having tasted the different way of living 
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in the new home. Thus their emotional relationship to 
their family is visibly impaired. They reject their parents’ 
way of life and the new environment, which. had been totally 
foreign to them three months ago, suddenly becomes the 
ideal they strive after and for whose sake they are prepared 
to give up all they had had before. 

It must, however, be emphasised that reluctance to go 
back does not necessarily point to a successful adjustment 
to the new environment. It is a fact that some children 
who failed in adjustment yet preferred to remain in their 
new homes, whereas 43 children gladly returned home in 
spite of their success in adjustment and the establishment 
of a strong affection for one member at least of the family, 


Youth Organisations 


An additional factor promoting the adjustment of the 
child to the new way of life is the youth organisation. The 
number of children sent by the foster parents to such organisa- 
tions was small, but it is a fact that those who were sent were 
deeply impressed by what they saw and experienced there. 
The sociable atmosphere attracted them, and they tried to 
enter into the life of the organisation and take an active part 
in it. These children showed a strong attachment to Israel 
and their “ naturalisation ” so to speak, was more advanced. 
Some of them expressed the wish to join a collective settle- 
ment and “to be all the time with friends who work, study 
and lead a good social life ”.. All of these children succeeded 
in adapting themselves well to the foster family. 


Forms of adjustment 


In the preceding paragraphs we have dealt with factors 
promoting or hindering successful adjustment to the new 
environment. We shall now examine the adjustment itself, 
as-it expresses itself in the various situations. 


Adjustment to habits of cleanliness and tidiness — A 
summary of the data shows that almost all the children had 
adjusted to the demands of cleanliness and behaved accord- 
ingly. Most of them were already familiar with those 
habits, evidently as a consequence of the mother’s upbring- 
ing in Yemen, Rumania, Egypt, Iraq, etc. For others, 
the habits were new and strange, but, according to the foster 
parents’ statements, they acquired them quickly and with 
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no undue difficulty. Only a few had serious difficulties in 
that. respect. 

Most Yemenite, Iraqi and North African children were 
not familiar with the modern way of washing. The bath 
was strange to them and they were afraid to get into it. 
They were especially afraid of the shower, and the tooth- 
brush was also a new toy. However, they acquired the new 
habits quickly and there was almost no need to control whe- 
ther they washed regularly. They did so willingly, and came 
to like the shower. They were also very neat and kept 
their clothes in good order, and were careful of the objects 
around them. Some children even exaggerated ; they would 
not put on a shirt which had a missing button, etc. Many 
spent hours in front of a mirror attending to their hair and 
general appearance. 


Adjusiment to sleeping habits — A considerable part of 
the children put on pyjamas and slept between sheets for the 
first time in their lives. (Yemenite children in particular 
are accustomed to sleep on skins.) There were, however, no 
difficulties in this respect. 

On the other hand, they found it hard to have a bed all 
to themselves. Most children were used to sleeping together 
and spending the night alone frightened them. As a general 
rule, they evidently tried not ‘to reveal their fear or the 
fact that they were not accustomed to such an arrangement. 
But some children resisted. One 12-year-old Egyptian girl 
persistently refused to sleep alone. 

The regularity of rising and retiring hours was an added 
problem. A few children “found it difficult. to adjust their 
routine to the clock. Evidently going to bed exactly at 
8 and getting up at 7 o’clock sharp was not easy. Some of 
them, particularly at first, used to stay up late, like the 
adults, and could not get up in the morning. 


Adjustment to European cooking — In most cases the 
children surprised their foster parents by their successful 
adaptation to dishes foreign to them. There were a few 
cases of non-adaptation, especially in children of prosperous 
families from Iraq and Egypt. 

It is noteworthy that those children who had no idea of 
European manners on coming to their temporary homes and 
had to acquire them, also succeeded in adapting themselves 
to strange dishes. It appears that adjustment in general 
demanded a greater effort on their part and the inner tension 
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aroused by it helped them to overcome food difficulties as 
well. About 80% of Oriental children became accustomed 
to dishes served in their foster homes. 

As to table manners, no great difficulties were observed. 
Apparently most children of Iraqi, Egyptian, Turkish and 
Rumanian extraction received the necessary coaching at 
home and continued to behave in the same manner. They 
could handle knife, fork and spoon, did not start eating before 
the adults, did not take the last piece of bread from the 
table, etc. In some cases they were an example to the chil- 
dren of the family. Of the others, all except a few acquired 
table manners in a very short time, surprisingly so for their 
foster parents. Yemenite and some Iraqi children excelled 
in this respect. 


Adjustment lo manners in general — A summary of chil- 
dren who behaved according to rules current in the new 
environment shows that out of 139 children whose behaviour 
in that respect was noted by the foster parents, 62 children 
(45%) showed the good breeding received at home. Lack 
of even the most elementary breeding was shown by 59 chil- 
dren (42%); but through effort, observation and consistent 
imitation of the persons around they acquired the desirable 
manners in a very short time and were not conspicuous in 
company by ill-breeding. 

Thus 87% of the children adjusted themselves well. 
The remaining 18 children (13%) were ill-mannered when 
they first came and remained so, being unable to adapt them- 
selves. 

In any case, it is a fact that of 77 children who were not 
familiar with European manners, 59 were able to overcome 
their difficulties and to adjust themselves. 

The remaining 18 children did not by any means 
lack the desire for adjustment. They sought a means of 
entering the life of the family just as much as did the other 
children ; and it seems that their failure was caused by an 
inability to understand the customs of the environment in 
the correct way. ; 


Social adjustment — Any discussion of the child’s social 
adaptation goes hand in hand with the relationship between 
the child and his foster parents. This is, therefore, one of 
the most delicate points of our study, and in many cases it 
is impossible to draw clear conclusions from the data at 
our disposal. 
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In any case, if we do use this material, we shall see that 
about 75% of the children were described as sociable and 
succeeded in establishing close personal ties with their foster 
parents. Usually they became more attached to the mother 
than to the father (especially Iraqi and Yemenite children), 
and to children more than to adults. 

One of the most characteristic features of the social 
behaviour of children within the framework of the family 
was the meticulous care of their individual “ possessions ”. 
Gifts from the foster parents or objects they had brought with 
them were jealously guarded. There were children of all 
ages who during their stay in the town began collecting 
“private property ” such as buttons, screws, boxes, etc. 
This property was carefully kept and the children tried to 
add to it constantly. It is possible that such collection and 
the jealous care of “ private property ” stem from the child’s 
awareness of his own poverty contrasted with the relative 
prosperity of his surroundings. He saw that every member 
of the family had his own corner and his own possessions. 
The consciousness that he alone was destitute aroused a 
feeling of inferiority and weakness, and he tried to compensate 
by proving to himself and to others that he, too, possessed 
something. 

In a few cases this attitude on the part of the child 
offended his foster parents. The fact that the child barred 
the passage to his possessions hurt those people who had 
given so much of their own to him. 


Adjustment to school — Material on this subject is based 
on parents’ reports and not on information from teachers, a 
fact that detracts from its value. Nevertheless, some 
impressions gleaned from reports and talks with the parents 
may be of interest. 

The great majority of children had attended school 
abroad. All Yemenite children, three boys and two girls 
from Iraq, one Moroccan, one Tunisian and one Turkish child 
had not attended a school in the European sense of the word. 

All children found it difficult to adjust themselves to the 
syllabus of the Israeli school they were sent to by their foster 
parents. Their scholastic past in the immigrant camp—if 
any—was not in evidence. Upon entering school in the 
town they had no adequate command of Hebrew, such as 
could have enabled them to follow the lessons. This fact 
isolated them and developed a sense of inferiority towards 
children who spoke the language. In some cases, their 
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feeling of inferiority made them avoid the school altogether, 
but in most instances the language problem was solved in 
the course of time. 


The second difficulty was the lack of proficiency in most 
subjects studied in the Israeli school. In the foreign schools 
they did not acquire sufficient knowledge of the Hebrew 
subjects, which form so large a part of the syllabus. The 
gap in previously acquired knowledge hampered them in 
digesting the new material presented at school. As against 
this deficiency in Hebrew subjects, Iraqi, Egyptian and 
Rumanian children excelled in arithmetic. 

The fact of being introduced into the school in the middle 
of the term also caused some difficulty. Such a situation 
always demands an additional effort on the part of the teacher 
as well as the pupil, but it seems that most teachers did 
not pay any particular attention to the new children. Since 
they were attending the class for a limited period of time 
only, many teachers asked nothing more than that the chil- 
dren should keep quiet and not disturb the others. Many 
children were put into forms unsuitable to their mental level, 
and the foster parents’ efforts—in so far as any were made— 
to have the child transferred to a more suitable form were 
not always successful. It is probable that in such cir- 
cumstances, and taking into consideration the overcrowding 
in classes, the teachers could do nothing else, but the children 
thus treated derived no benefit whatsoever from their studies. 

The adjustment of children who had never attended 
school needs a special discussion. The prolonged immobility 
involved in a morning at school was difficult for them, the 
scientific way of thinking totally foreign to their minds, and 
their performance almost nil. In spite of this, there were 
almost-no complaints from the teachers as to the children’s 
behaviour ; some were even praised. In this group we must 
note the Yemenite children, most of whom showed an ardent 
wish to learn, and expressed in many ways their high regard 
for the value of study. 

The best results were attained by the group of children 
introduced into the first form. Many of these children got 
some help at home. They learnt to read and write and 
achieved, more or less, the level of the class. Some turned 
out to be good pupils. 

Most children went to school willingly, but this does 
not mean, of course, that they were successful; some chil- 
dren who went to school willingly failed completely in their 
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studies. It is probable that for them the society of other 
children constituted the main attraction. 

Only a few children were reluctant to go to school, or 
refused to go altogether. In most cases of this kind the 
child failed to adjust himself socially and not only education- 
ally to the school. 


Summary 


A summary of the study ought to answer the following 
practical question: Was the scheme an experiment that 
justified itself, that proved its value, and were its advantages 
greater than its drawbacks ? However, the quality of the 
material at our disposal does not enable us to give an une- 
quivocal answer to this question. We could not sufficiently 
examine the experiences of the children during their stay in 
town, their feelings and dilemmas, nor their readjustment 
to the old way of life after their return home. Most of the 
data dealt with external adjustment only ; and in this respect 
the undertaking proved successful. Some 75% of the chil- 
dren adjusted themselves well to their new surroundings ; 
almost all of them acquired the necessary sleeping habits, 
habits of hygiene and neatness ; almost 75% got used to the 
European way of cooking and the same percentage estab- 
lished satisfactory emotional relationships with at least 
one member of the family; these did not show, at least 
externally, signs of depression or any particular personality 
trouble. 

Such a conclusion is much more reassuring than might 
have been supposed beforehand, considering the great cul- 
tural distance between the children and the volunteer 
families, the difficulties entailed in an enforced separation 
from the parental home, problems of language, study, etc. 

As to cases of non-adjustment, we were able to point to 
some factors whose influence is clearly negative : the unsuit- 
ability of the foster parents, personality disturbances in some 
children, lack of adequate care on the organisational side of 
the scheme, and others. Such hindering elements are not 
inherent in the nature of the scheme as such; if we should 
ever have to repeat it, we should be able to avoid them, 
by carefully screening the volunteer families, following the 
foster parents’ requests as to the age and sex of the child 
they wish to accept, more careful medical examinations and 
explaining beforehand the nature of the undertaking to the 
children, their parents and also the foster parents. 
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The only problem likely to present further serious diffi- 
culties, and one that is inherent in the scheme, is the inner 
crisis that occurs, or is liable to occur in the child, and its 
possible consequences. As we have already pointed out, we 
lack sufficient data in this respect ; we can only surmise from 
hints given here and there, the internal conflict involved in 
this “meeting of cultures ” between immigrant children, 
most of them of Oriental extraction, and families long settled 
in Israel, mostly of European descent. The behaviour of the 
children, the manner in which they imitated the members of 
the family and gave up, in a short time, all their previous 
habits—all this points to the fact that the new environ- 
ment was for them absolutely superior to their own. This 
acknowledgment of “superiority ” is also clear from their 
obedience, the absence of all revolt in most children when 
confronted with the complex demands of the new environ- 
ment. In other words—there is no doubt that the children 
had to pay with feelings of inferiority, with an awareness of 
the small value of their family and group way of life, for the 
comforts they enjoyed in the city. We could only infer those 
feelings of inferiority from certain hints—but these were 
suggestive enough. The embarrassment and confusion during 
their parents’ visits, even on the part of children who were 
strongly attached to their families and missed them; the 
remarks of others (Yemenite children, in particular) that the 
Europeans are “nicer”, that they want to be “ white- 
skinned ”, and many other instances. It is relevant here 
to note the high percentage (46%) of children who explicitly 
refused to go back to their parents in the camp. 

It is conceivable that some of the children will find in 
their experience a motive power for further progress and 
achievement. But, generally speaking, it is difficult to 
imagine that a short period of three or four months is enough 
to furnish such an incentive. There will certainly be, how- 
ever, children (we cannot estimate their number from the 
data at our disposal), whose reaction to the whole experience 
will be negative: dissatisfaction, loss of stability, loss of 
absolute values. No positive values will take their place, 
and a serious gulf between them and their parents will be 
created. Therefore anyone wishing to examine the full 
psychological significance of the whole scheme must examine, 
by means of an intensive individual study, the feelings, 
behaviour and reactions of the children after they had return- 
ed to their homes. 
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International Child Welfare Movement 


1.U.C.W. 


Meeting of the General Council 


The General Council, supreme organ of the Union, was 
held in Zurich (Switzerland), from 1 to 5 July, at the invita- 
tion of its member organisation Pro Juventule. 

It was attended by 72 delegates representing 30 national 
full member organisations, three internation4l and two asso- 
ciate members. 

This Session of the General Council was reserved for mem- 
ber organisations. The examination of its Agenda was distri- 
buted among seven Committees, and upon the basis of the 
reports of these Committees, the General Council adopted 
a number of recommendations. A full report will be published 
in the next number of the Review. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Eighth Session of the Social Commission 
12-29 May 1952 


The Opening Session on May 12th in New York was addressed 
by the new Assistant Secretary-General for Social Affairs, Mr. Georges 
Picot, who emphasised that “ the Commission’s work was constantly 
improving in quality and becoming more and more practical. The 
marked improvement in the work of the Secretariat should also be 
noted ”. The delegates agreed with this statement in their remarks 
and the Secretariat had every reason to be encouraged. 


Advisory Social Welfare Services 


After the election of officers, M. Henry Hauck (France) being 
appointed Chairman, and the adoption of the Agenda, the real work 
of the Commission began with the discussion of the Advisory Social 
Welfare Services covering the work of 1951 (E/CN.5/265) and the 
splendid document (266) which gave an evaluation of these services 
for the five-year period (1947-51). Miss Julia Henderson, Director 
of the Division of Social Welfare, explained that in the past year the 
Advisory Social Welfare Services Programme had been combined 
with the programme of technical assistance to under-developed 
countries. The countries are recognising the close relationship 
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between social action and economic development and realising they 
can obtain assistance from their neighbours. : 

On 1 May 1952, 48 persons had been approved for scholarships 
and 226 for fellowships for specific purposes in social welfare. The 
fellows who go abroad for study and experience and who return 
to their countries to work can render better help than an expert 
who is in the country for a limited period. It is hoped to make the 
fellowship programme and the programme of expert assistance 
complementary. 

Valuable seminars have been held and there are plans to hold 
two in 1952 in Europe. In 1951 there was one in India on Youth 
Welfare : negotiations are in progress for two in South America. 

Demonstration projects for the blind in Egypt, for the rehabilita- 
tion of the physically handicapped in Yugoslavia, and in Israel 
dealing with stabilised earth construction in housing are in progress. 


Family and Child Welfare 


At its seventh session, the Social Commission requested the 
Secretary-General to present two reports: 
a 


(a) An integrated programme on long-range activities for 
children (E/CN.5/256), and 

(b) Extension of measures relating to maternity, infant and 
child care (E/CN.5/257). 


To implement (a) a Working Group was formed of technical 
officers of the United Nations, including UniceEr, and of the specialised 
agencies. The concise report of this group is so valuable that 
national child welfare organisations should study it carefully. Projects 
in 75 different countries and non-self-governing territories are 
already known to have been assisted in the last three years by the 
agencies represented in the Working Group. Real progress is 
being made in co-ordinating action and there is agreement that the 
existing services should be more and more adapted to rural areas, 
and extended to isolated and indigenous populations who do not now 
benefit from them. 

The Report under (b) emphasises the high priority given to 
maternal and child welfare in the United Nations and contains a 
most interesting but not complete list of Specific Measures for the 
Welfare of Mothers, Children and Young Persons. 


U.N. International Children’s Emergency Fund 


There was a cordial response to Unicer’s Report!. Warm 
appreciation was expressed by several delegates and approval of 
the emphasis on long-range activities. 


In-Service Training in Social Welfare 


The lack of trained personnel in all countries, from the most 
advanced to the least developed in social work, was stressed in the 
discussion of almost every topic on the Agenda, so there was great 
interest in the report (E/CN.5/261). 

The report makes it perfectly clear that training on the job 
by staff development programmes is envisaged as being an indis- 


1 See International Child Welfare Review, 1952, No. 1, p. 30. 
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pensable supplement and complement to, though not a substitute 
for, professional training. Many countries are completely dependent 
on in-service training and on short courses for providing the social 
welfare personnel of whom they stand in such need. 

In the discussion the delegate from India stressed the need of 
humility in serving village people and the need of the trainee to 
share in the work and in the living conditions of the people whom 
he was serving. The U.S. delegate said the biggest task of the 
Commission was to accelerate the development of in-service training 
programmes in all countries. United Kingdom pointed out that 
academic education was not the essential element in in-service 
training but a sincere desire to relieve human suffering. 


Housing and Town and Country Planning 


Several members of the Commission stressed the important 
relationship between inadequate housing and poor conditions of 
health and the incidence of crime and juvenile delinquency and social 
maladjustment. [It was felt by some members that in view of ‘its 
specific concern with the social aspects of housing and community 
improvement the Commission had been afforded an opportunity 
to intensify its activities in the fields of housing and town and country 
planning and to review its own work programme ih terms of priorities. 

The Commission took note of the description of the world 
housing situation contained in document E/CN.5/267. In the less- 
developed areas increased use of “ self-help "methods was recommend- 
ed for housing and community development. In this respect one 
member referred to a successful experiment in her country where 
a new township of 25,000 refugees had been built within a year 
with local labour and building materials and with very little outside 
assistance. The Secretariat was requested to submit to the Com- 
mission a progress report on work undertaken in under-developed 
countries to relieve housing problems. 


Preliminary report on the World Social Situation 


There have been several reports on the world economic situation 
but this is the first world-wide survey of general social conditions 
ever to be attempted by an international organisation. 

Mr. Georges Picot in presenting the report made clear its limita- 
tions—no orginal research but use of material already at hand; 
no subjects involving moral issues, such as human rights, crime, 
delinquency, narcotics addiction, etc. 

In separate chapters it reviews the situation in regard to popula- 
tion, health, food and nutrition, housing, education, conditions of 
work and employment, special circumstances of need and general 
levels of income and welfare. In three concluding chapters, it 
makes a regional approach to the overall problems of three separate 
areas—Latin America, the Middle East and South and South-East 
Asia. 

The introduction points out that, although existing social condi- 
tions are unsatisfactory in wide areas of the world, there is a positive 
side to the situation in the fact that “a far-reaching change in out- 
look upon world social problems has been taking place. ” 

This change in outlook has led to the universal recognition of 
governments that they must organise and undertake mutual aid in 
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their common interest and that the technical experience and know- 
ledge acquired in industrialised societies must be made available 
to communities which are less advanced and less well equipped. It 
is added that,.simultaneous with the growth of this “ international 
ethic of mutual aid ” there has spread among impoverished people 
an awareness that higher standards of living are possible for them- 
selves, and the resultant demand for better living constitutes a force 
which is establishing “an irreversible trend in history ” 

In the lengthy discussion it was brought out that the date on 
which the document was given out made it impossible for the Com- 
mission to do more than make a preliminary study. The opinion 
was general that the report “by its originality and the scrupulous 
care with which it had been compiled ” did credit to its authors. 

It is hoped that a supplementary report relating to international 
and governmental programmes of social development will be ready 
in two years and that these two reports should be issued at four- 
year alternate intervals. 


Work Programme for the Years 1953, 1954 and 1955 
In the discussion it was agreed that 


1. Questions of the training of social welfare personnel should 
be given high priority. 


2. Concentration and co-ordination of effort were important 
and that priority should be given to the practical solution 
of social problems. 


Next Meeting of the Commission 


According to the decision of the Economic and Social Council 
(1951), the Commission would meet only once in two years, but the 
majority of delegates felt that there should be another meeting in 
1953 for the following reasons : 


1. Need to study the Preliminary Report on the World Social 
Situation, 


wo 


Need for a more thorough review of the Work Programme 
in the light of this Report, 


3. Need to advise the Council in 1953 on the future of UNICEF. 


It was decided to ask the Council to permit a session in 1953. 


Participation of the I.U.C.W. 


As Non-Governmental Organisations (NGOs) with consultative 
status are allowed to take part in the discussions of commissions, 
your Representative at appropriate- moments in the discussion of 
topics of concern to the I.U.C.W. drew the attention of the delegates 
to the following points : 


1. The Travelling Exhibit on the Total Programme for the 
Rehabilitation of Physically Handicapped Children. 
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wo 


The interest of the NGOs in the training of auxiliary workers 
in social welfare, 


3. The. close co-operation which had developed between the 
I.U.C.W. and the United Nations Department of Social 
Affairs on the question of Adoption, and 


4. The coming Study Conference on Child Welfare in Bombay. 


Mary A. DINGMAN, 
1.U.C.W. Consultant 
at the United Nations 


Female Circumcision 


This inhuman practice was brought to the attention of the Econo- 
mic and Social Council by the Status of Women Commission, as being 
in fearful contrast to the liberties which have been proclaimed as 
the right of the individual in the Charter of the United Nations and 
in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. The victims are 
generally helpless little girls aged 4 to 10, and the reports of the 
scientists who have studied the custom suggest that it is even more 
harmful to the mental health of the children than to their physical 
integrity. 

The Council adopted on 28 May a resolution inviting all States, 
including those which have responsibility for the administration of 
non-self-governing territories, “to take immediately all necessary 
measures with a view to abolishing progressively... all customs 
which violate the physical integrity of women, and which thereby 
violate the dignity and worth.of the human person. ” 


Social Welfare Films 


Our Readers may be glad to know that a film loan service 
has recently been established by the Social Division of the European 
Office of the United Nations Technical Assistance Administration, 
Geneva. Its purpose is to put the very best of each country’s 
films on social welfare questions at the disposal of interested groups 
in other countries. A preliminary catalogue lists the titles of films 
covering the various aspects of social work and gives details about the 
contents, origin and measurements of, so far, 125 films. Most of 
the problems on which films are available refer to children—child 
development, child guidance, children’s hospitals and institutions, 
day care centres, play and play materials, child welfare, juvenile 
delinquency, parent-child relationship—and many other questions 
worth studying can be illustrated with the help of this collection of 
films. 

Visual aids are such a welcome means of spreading information 
among students and the general public that this new film lending 
library will doubtless soon become popular. 

Government departments, public and private agencies, voluntary 
organisations, training centres and other groups throughout Europe 
(but not individuals), active in one or the other field of social welfare 
work, may borrow films. Application must be made in each country 
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through a central authority, responsible for approving and, where 
desirable, co-ordinating the requests for loans by the various interested 
groups in that country. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


Maternity Protection 


The Thirty-fifth International Labour Conference, which met 
in Geneva, in June 1952, adopted by 101 votes to 24, with 6 absten- 
tions, the first reading of a proposed International Labour Conven- 
tion concerning Maternity Protection, revising that which was adopted 
in 1919. 

The new text strengthens the provisions contained in the 1919 
Convention, which, was ratified by 18 States. It lays down that 
working expectant mothers are entitled to 12 weeks’ paid leave, 
part of which must be compulsorily taken after the confinement. 
The leave can be extended in case of illness. It is not lawful for an 
employer to give a woman notice of dismissal during such absence. 
Provision is made for cash and medical benefits. A nursing mother 
must be allowed time off during working hours to feed her child. 

The rate of cash_benefits must be sufficient to ensure the full and 
healthy maintenance of the woman and her child in accordance with 
a suitable standard of living. Where the benefits are provided 
under compulsory social insurance they must. be not less than two- 
thirds of the previous earnings. 

Any Member of the International Labour Organisation which 
ratifies the Convention may provide for temporary exceptions from 
the application of the Convention in respect of certain categories of 
women workers. 

Subject to the same conditions, the Conference unanimously 
adopted a Draft Recommendation which is supplementary to the 
Convention. This Recommendation deals with maternity leave and 
benefits “ with a view to maintaining, restoring or improving the 
health of the woman protected and her ability to work and to attend 
to her personal needs”. It stipulates that whenever possible the 
full amount of earnings shall be paid for the duration of the leave, 
and, further, that benefits in kind, such as layettes, or payment for 
their purchase, the supply of milk, or of a nursing allowance for 
nursing mothers, shall be provided. 

The Recommendation specifies the breaks in the work for feeding 
the child, which should total not less than one-and-a-half hours 
during the working day, and the material conditions in which the 
feeding shall take place. In addition to prohibiting women from 
taking part in work prejudicial to their health or that of their child 
during the pregnancy and for three months before and three months 
after the confinement, the text stipulates that there shall be no 
reduction in the salary. 

Members of the International Labour Organisation are required 
to present the Conventions adopted by the Conference for ratifica- 
tion by their national governments. They must also communicate 
to the I.L.O. every year the measures taken to implement these 
international conventions in their own country. Although the 
provisions of the Recommendations must ‘be taken into account, 
the Recommendations themselves do not need to be ratified. 
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WORLD HEALTH ORGANISATION 


Maternal and Child Health Programme in 1951 


There is nothing in the Report on the work of the World Health 
Organisation ? in 1951, presented by the Director General to the 
Fifth World Health Assembly (Geneva, 5-22 May 1952) which is 
irrelevant from the point of view of the children’s health. If W. FG, 
in 1951, gave assistance to 101 countries or territories, it improved 
the children’ s state of health and well-being in each of these countries. 
For everything that is done for environmental sanitation, health 
education of. the public, better hygiene, insect control, campaigns 
against malaria or venereal diseases is of the greatest value for the 
child population. 

Moreover W.H.O., often together with Unicer, has helped 
many Governments with special programmes for maternal and child 
health. In the European’ region this help sometimes consisted of 
highly specialised types of activity, such as developing facilities for 
the care of premature infants (e.g. France, Italy, Yugoslavia) ; 
carrying out studies to determine the type of ‘health visitor best 
suited to meet the health and welfare needs of the family (e.g. France 
and Great Britain); rehabilitation of orthepedically handicapped 
children (e.g. France, Great Britain, Poland), ‘and of children handi- 
capped by “congenital heart disease (e.g. Yugoslavia). 

In less developed countries, in some of which W.H.O. only 
started its work in 1951, maternal and child health work was given 
high priority on the general health programme. The parts of the 
Report which refer to the Americas and to the South East Asia 
region reveal the great need for increased attention to child care, 
for better trained doctors and nurses and more adequate hospitals 
and institutional and non-institutional services. “ During the year ” 
to quote the Report on the South East Asia region, “ some progress 
was made in this respect in Burma, Ceylon, Afghanistan and in 
India, where four W.H.O. teams in maternal and child health and 
nursing, for most of which Unicer provided supplies, were at work ” 
After recording some examples of help given to the Governments of 
India, Indonesia and Thailand, the Report states that “as a result 
of tirese efforts, national authorities are focusing their attention on 
pediatrics and the training of personnel for this work. Many of the 
States have advisers in maternal and child health in the national 
health service ; the care of children in hospitals is being taken more 
seriously. Such early results are encouraging, though much remains 
to be done. The Report stresses particularly the importance of 
obtaining the co-operation of parents and of teaching them child 
care in the home. 


The Physically Handicapped Child 


During recent years the problems of the physically handicapped 
child have received much attention. Obsolete ideas .concerning 
treatment, education and vocational training are being replaced 


1 The Work of WHO 1951, Annual Report of the Director General 
to the World Health Assembly and to the United Nations, Geneva, 
March 1952. 
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by modern conceptions. It is increasingly recognised that the 
handicapped child has the right to the maximum development of 
his abilities, that society has the obligation to help him reach his 
full development within the limits of his possibilities and that all 
such efforts must be co-ordinated in one total plan. “ Always think 
of the child as a whole ” was the leii-motiv of the Conference convened 
in February 1950, under the auspices of UNEsco, by the International 
Union for Child Welfare. At that time the central topic under 
discussion was the Education of Orthopedically Handicapped 
Children !, 

The importance of a total plan is, once again, stressed in the 
First Report submitted to the Executive Board of the World Health 
Organisation in May 1952, by the Expert Committee on the Physically 
Handicapped Child, on which the United Nations, W.H.O., the I.L.O. 
and UNEsco are represented. In the terms of this Committee a 
child is physically handicapped if, over an appreciable period, he 
is prevented by a physical condition from full participation in child- 
hood activities of a social, recreational, educational, or vocational 
nature. This report, which is to be published by W.H.O., emphasises 
that a comprehensive programme for physically handicapped children 
can only be built upon the pre-existing foundation of adequate 
services in the fields of health, education, social work and vocational 
training. 


CONFERENCE OF NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANISATIONS 
INTERESTED IN MIGRATION 


Third Session 


The Third Session of this Conference 2, convened under the 
co-sponsorship of the Secretary-General of the United Nations and 
the Director-General of the International Labour Office, was held 
in New York, from 16 to 22 April 1952. It was attended by repre- 
sentatives of 66 organisations, both international and national 
(including the I.U.C.W.), in addition to six intergovernmental bodies. 
The meetings, held at the Headquarters of the United Nations, were 
presided over by Mr. Arthur Greenleigh (United Service for New 
Americans, New York). 

Among the items on the agenda were the following : 


1. Information to be given to prospective migrants before their 
departure from the country of origin. 


2. Implementation of General Principles concerning the Protection 
of Migrants and Assistance to Indigent Aliens. 


3. Simplification of administrative procedures concerning migrants. 


4. Chief difficulties of integration encountered by migrants in the 
countries of resettlement. 
1 See International Child Welfare Review, Vol. IV, 1950, No. 2, 
pp. 51-83, and the Report of this Conference published by UNEsco 
on 7 January 1952, WS/111.172, 46 pp. 
2 For reports of the First and Second Sessions see I.C.W.R., 
Vol. IV, 1950, No. 1, p. 42; Vol. V, 1951, No. 2/3, p. 115, and No. 5, 
p. 193. 
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5. Exchange of views on co-operation with ILO in vocational training 
and placement of migrants. 


6. Co-operation between non-governmental organisations and inter- 
governmental organisations responsible for the protection of 
migrants and refugees. 


The resolutions ! adopted by the Conference, which was provided 
with excellent documentary material prepared by the expert working 
parties, dealt with various fundamental aspects of the position of 
migrants and their families, consequently their children ; they mark 
an “important milestone in the systematic efforts made by a number 
of NGOs in this field. We give below a summary of these discussions. 

With regard to Item | of the agenda, the Conference decided 
to establish, through the International Labour Organisation, an 
international information service for NGOs interested in migration 
and laid down the chief functions of such a service ; it also recommend- 
ed closer co-operation between national and international NGOs 
and others, especially professional associations. 

Concerning Item 2, the Conference decided to establish an 
ad hoc Committee of Experts, designated in their private capacities, 
to present a report to the next Conference on the best ways and means 
to assure the implementation of the General Principles, and to 
proceed in cases of non-observance of the Principles. 

The Conference noted with great satisfaction the recommenda- 
tion of the Economic and Social Council that Governments do not 
expel from their territories aliens simply because of their indigency, 
but to accord them the same measures of assistance as those accorded 
to their nationals. The Conference urged that the necessary steps 
be taken to implement this recommendation and to abolish certain 
discrepancies between the legislation and administrative practices 
detrimental to aliens. 

The Conference further noted with satisfaction that the idea it 
had put forward in 1951, concerning the adoption of an international 
instrument on the recognition and enforcement abroad of mainten- 
ance obligations, had been adopted by the Economic and Social 
Council, and expressed the wish that in view of the urgency of the 
problem and the tragic situation of abandoned families of migrants, 
the problem will find an early solution by international means. 

Concerning Item 3 of the Agenda, the Conference formulated 
detailed recommendations for the simplification of emigration, 
transit and immigration procedures, as well as for the conclusion of 
international agreements. The Conference further decided to under- 
take a comparative study of national legislations on the conditions 
for the admissibility of migrants, the regulations governing entry, etc., 
with a view to establishing how far these practices conform to the 
principles it deems essential. 

Regarding Items 4 and 5, the Couteeunies adopted a very detailed 
introductory report on the chief aspects of integration and requested 
that various studies should be continued. It also gave its attention 
to the special problems of migrants belonging to the professional 
groups, which call for solution at the international level. 


1 Cf. United Nations Ecosoc (Social Commission) E/CN.5/274, 
8 May 1952. This document may be obtained by application to the 
International Social Service, 14, rue de Hollande, Geneva. 
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As ,to Item 6, the Conference was of the opinion that whatever 
may be the value and usefulness of the existing intergovernmental 
institutions, they were wholly inadequate for dealing with the complex 
question of the refugees, and urged that the Seventh General Assembly 
of the United Nations should make comprehensive and permanent — 
provisions for them. 

The Conference further requested the NGOs to take appropriate 
action to promote the ratification, implementation or extension of 
the various international conventions (Status of Refugees, Inter- 
national Labour Conventions). 

Lastly, the Conference decided on various measures for the contin- 
uation of its work. 
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Looking at the United Nations. U.N. Department of Public Informa- 
tion, New York, 1952. Illustrated album. 32 pp. 50 cents. 


United Nations in Pictures. U.N. Department of Public Information, 
New York, 1952. Illustrated album, 48 pp. 50 cents. 


International Non-Governmental Organizations. By Lyman Crom- 
well WuitE. Rutgers University Press, New Brunswick, 1951. 
325 pp. $5. 

Moral Foundations of Citizenship. Edited by M. ALDERTON PINK 
for the Association for Education in Citizenship. University 
of London Press Ltd., 1952. 198 pp. 8s 6d. 


Growing Up. A Book of Health and Hygiene for Girls. By Mary 
Tuomas, M.A. A. and C. Black Ltd., London. Part I, 126 pp. 
Part II. 240 pp. 


Cerebral Palsy Institute Proceedings. Coordinating Council for 
Cerebral Palsy in New York City, Inc., New York, 1952, 136 pp. 
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London, 1951, 24 pp. Is. ; 


Children and Youth at Work in 1951. Annual report of the National 
Child Labor Committee. New York, 1951. 24 pp. 


Enquiries into Household Standards of Living in Less-Developed 
Areas. United Nations. New York, 1951. 192 pp. $2. 


The Cost of Sickness and the Price of Health. By C.-E. A. WINsLow. 
World Health Organisation, Geneva, 1951, 106 pp. 7s 6d or 
$1.50. 


That Degenerate Spirochete. By O. Meyer. Vantage Press Inc. 
New York, 1952. 320 pp. $5. 














Children Deprived of Normal 
Home Care 


DENMARK 


Training of Institutional Personnel 


The question of providing special training for. the superinten- 
dents and the staff of institutions-for delinquent children has long 
preoccupied the Danish authorities. As far back as 1939, a Com- 
mittee of Experts recommended to the Ministry of Social Affairs the 
setting up of a practical training course of 12 months and a theoretical 
course of 7 months. Before it could be implemented however, the 
War broke out. In the meantime, numerous short courses have 
been given under a special appropriation. 

By an Act of 14 March 1951, the Ministry of Labour and Social 
Affairs was authorised to draw up regulations covering the training 
of staff; a Training Committee established the programme, and a 
grant was provided to set up a Training School and award fellowships. 

According to the Regulations covering the Training of Super- 
intendents and Institutional Personnel, which came into force on 
1 April 1952, a distinction is made between basic and advanced train- 
ing. The former, designed for the head and the staff of the ordi- 
nary small homes and reception centres for children aged 2-14, 
also forms the basis of the advanced training. The advanced train- 
ing is for the benefit of the superintendents of large children’s in- 
stitutions as well as the senior educators in reformatories, homes 
for difficult children and for mentally deficient children and young 
people. Both comprise a practical and a theoretical training. The 
basic training is a 2-year course which may be given in one or several 
institutions approved by the State. Candidates for the advanced 
course must have at least 18 months’ to 2 years’ practical experience 
in a Home approved by the Chief Inspector of Child Welfare. 

In the basic course the theoretical training lasts 5 months; in 
the advanced course 7 months. While there is no examination at 
the end of the first course, in the advanced course an oral and a writ- 
ten examination will be required in some of the more important sub- 
jects. 

This newly-instituted system will, it is hoped, give the essential 
specialised training to otherwise well-qualified social workers so as 
to enable them to get the best results from their work. 


FINLAND 


Assistance to Dependent Children 


The Central Union for Child Welfare has recently analysed the 
cases of 556 children and young persons who, at the end of 1950, 
were under the care of Municipal Social Boards. (The number for 
the whole country was 7,619 at the end of 1948.) The material for 
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this sample survey was gained from 21 municipalities selected as 
being representative in size and type and also for their geographical 
location. 

The group consists of orphans, abandoned children, and of 
children surrendered voluntarily or removed from their parents 
by decision of the Board. It was found that only a little more 
than a quarter (27.9%) came from complete families, and that 
in a, considerable number of these families one or both parents 
were socially maladjusted. Not more than 3.8% of the total belong- 
ed to complete and respectable families. The majority of the chil- 
dren came from the working-class population : 76.4% in rural and 
88.3% in urban and industrial areas. Of those coming from towns 
and industrial centres, 13.3% were delinquents, as compared with 
8.2% in rural communities. It is worth noticing that of the chil- 
dren belonging to the former group, 44.7% were placed in children’s 
homes, against only 14.2% of the latter. Whereas in the rural 
areas the overwhelming majority could be placed in private homes, 
in urban areas this was possible for only slightly more than one-third 
of the children. 


In the urban and industrial centres, in 40.7% of the cases the 
parents were deprived of the custody of their children because 
they were not capable of bringing them up properly, or because of 
drunkenness, immorality and delinquency; in rural communities 
this was the case only with 27.4%. In urban areas, some sort of 
parent failure was responsible for 71.6% of cases of children taken 
into custody ; in rural areas 86.5%. 

The survey confirms that the quality of child welfare work 
depends to a high degree on the quality of the personnel entrusted 
with it. Moreover, it shows that the work was much better in those 
municipalities which had special Child Welfare Boards and qualified 
social or special child welfare inspectors. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Conduct of Children’s Homes 


The Memorandum on the Conduct of Children’s Homes prepared 
by the Home Office for the use of local authorities and voluntary 
organisations responsible for the upbringing of children in ‘homes ! 
gives guidance concerning principles and practical matters. Quoting 
the Curtis Committee Report, it lays down the main requirements 
as follows : 


If the substitute home is to give the child what he gets from a 
good normal home it must supply : 


(i) Affection and personal interest ; understanding of his defects ; 
care for his future; respect for his personality and regard for 
his self-esteem. 


1 Memorandum by the Home Office on the Conduct of Children’s 
Homes, His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1951. S.O. Code No. 34-349. 
6d. 
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(ii) Stability ; the feeling that he can expect to remain with those 
who will continue to care for him till he goes out into the world 
on his own feet. 


(iii) Opportunity of making the best of his ability and aptitudes, 
whatever they may be, as such opportunity is made available 
to the child in the normal home. 


(iv) A share in the common life of a small group of people in a 
homely environment. 


The aim is to enable children in long-term care to live as mem- 
bers of small groups of mixed ages (from 3-15 years) and both 
sexes, preferably in a family group home with 8 to 12 children. 
Larger homes, however, taking up to about 20 children, are also 
being established. 

As the standard of care provided in a home depends on the 
quality of the staff, it is emphasised in the Memorandum how 
essential it is to offer such conditions to staff as to attract and keep 
highly qualified men and women and to enable them to’ retain plea- 
sure and freshness in their work. In family group homes taking from 
8 to 10 children a resident housemother and assistant, or two house- 
mothers, should be sufficient, with adequate domestic help. It is 
considered that the staff required for a home taking about 20 chil- 
dren of a wide age range and both sexes might be a married couple 
(the husband usually going to outside work), one resident house- 
mother, one resident housemother-cook, daily domestic assistance 
and part-time help with the garden where required. 

The Memorandum deals furthermore with furnishing and equip- 
ment, with the daily routine, with personal hygiene and dress and 
footwear, with menus, medical care and safety precautions. Advice 
on educational questions is given under su¢éh headings as religious 
upbringing, discipline, and education and the home, but it is also 
to be found underlying all the more material aspects mentioned 
above. This makes the Memorandum particularly useful, for it 
shows in a very practical way how to create the best environment 
for promoting a good atmosphere. 


NETHERLANDS 
Supervision of Children Boarded-Out 


On 18 December 1951 a law was passed regulating the supervision 
of children under 18 who are brought up by persons other than their 
parents, guardians or relatives up to and including the third degree 
of consanguinity. 

The Act gives a very wide definition of the term “ boarding- 
out ”, but already in the first article there are some limitations. 
It does not cover children who are subject to supervision under 
other legislation (e.g. the Children’s Act of 1901). The present 
law concerns itself above all with children placed either in an insti- 
tution or in a foster family without any intervention on the part of 
the Juvenile Court Judge. 

For many years there has been pressure in:the Netherlands for 
the supervision of the hitherto uncontrolled children’s homes and 
foster families. There have been not a few cases of abuse, such as 
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bad hygienic conditions, neglect and exploitation, in which action 
could not be taken, e.g. by closing the institution or prohibiting 
unsatisfactory foster families from receiving children into their 
care. Several years before the war the Dutch Assistance and 
Benevolent Association (now called the Dutch Social Service Associa- 
tion) drafted a Bill in collaboration with the Dutch Child Welfare 
Union (to-day known as the National Federation of Child Welfare). 
This Bill, however, never succeeded in reaching the States General, 
owing to the difficulty of knowing which of the several interested 
Departments—Justice, Interior or Social Affairs—-would be respon- 
sible for appying the legislation. 

After the Second World War children’s institutions were filled 
to overflowing. Many private children’s homes sprang up every- 
where, with all the bad consequences inherent in such mushroom 
growth. They called for supervision. Unmarried mothers in the 
midst of their material and moral distress handed over their children 
to the first foster family or adopter that came along, often not the 
best. Experience has shown that frequently the mother regrets 
her decision to part with the child. If the authorities were advised 
in time of the placement of a child in a family, much suffering could 
be avoided—for the child, the mother and the foster family or 
adopters. 

These various factors led the Ministry of Justice to set up in 
1947 a Commission charged with drafting in broad outline a law 
concerning the categories of children mentioned above. The 
Commission, presided over by Judge J. Overwater, President of the 
National Federation of Child Welfare, concluded its report in 1948. 
It was not till 1951, however, that the Bill was debated publicly 
by the States General. 

The Bill has- aroused much discussion. Although its sole 
purpose is to protect children against being placed by their parents 
or guardians in institutions or foster families that offer no security, 
some members of the Senate fancied they saw in it a threat to parents’ 
rights. Furthermore, they feared that too much power would be 
given to the public authority: the Bill provides that control will 
be vested in an official body, the Board of Guardians. Anybody 
taking a.child into his home to bring up is required to inform within 
a week the mayor of the borough in which he resides and his assis- 
tants. It is the duty of these officers to forward this information 
to the Board of Guardians without loss of time. The Board of Guar- 
dians then proceeds to examine the child and the family or institution 
where the placement has been made. 

The Chamber of Deputies considered that the powers of the 
Board of Guardians were too wide. The Article was therefore 
amended in the following sense: the foster family or institution 
where the child has been placed shall not be examined unless there 
is good reason to suppose that there has been some abuse or that it 
is likely to occur. Many child welfare workers believe that the 
law will lose much of its value through this amendment. Inter- 
vention might be too late, when the damage has already been done. 

Art. 10 states that the Board of Guardians may order the child 
to be removed from the family or institution where he is being brought 
up if it is clear that it is in his interest that this should be done. 
The Board of Guardians may also prohibit families or institutions 
from taking children, if there is reason to fear. that they may be 
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neglected. They have the right of appeal to the Court. Ifa family 
or institution disregards the ruling not to take children, they may be 
prosecuted ; the penalties are a maximum fine of 1,000 florins or a 
prison sentence of not less than two months. 

The law, which is called Pleegkinderwet, has not yet come into 
force. 


Creation of an Advisory Committee for the Study of Questions 
concerning the Building of Re-educational Institutions 


The Federatie de Nederlandsche Bond tot Kinderbescherming 
(National Federation of Dutch Child Welfare Associations) has set 
up an Advisory Committee for the study of housing questions. The 
Committee’s task is to lay down ‘for each type of institution the 
requirements to which the building and its arrangements must 
conform in order to create the most favourable pedagogical climate 
for the children that aré to live init. The members of the Committee, 
all specialists in this subject, have been appointed by the various 
member agencies of the Federation. The Ministry of Justice is also 
represented on it. 

The Committee is assisted by sub-committees, three of which— 
dealing with observation centres, vocational training institutions, 
and apprentices’ hostels—are already functioning. Each sub- 
committee is served by a limited number of members, all of whom 
are experts. 

The Committee is mainly concerned’ with research, but as this 
is a long-term programme it occasionally deals with individual 
cases, the demand for immediate information being so great. 





(From Tijdschrift voor Maatschappelijk Werk, No. 1, 5 January 
1952, p. 6.) 


PORTUGAL 


Neglect of the Family 


Under Law No. 2,053, of 22 March 1952, neglect of the family 
becomes a penal offence subject to penalties. 

The term “neglect of the family ” covers numerous types of 
cases, for instance, refusal to maintain wife or children, insufficiency 
of material or moral assistance which might place minors in moral 
danger or, in the case of the wife, which might even involuntarily 
lead her to prostitution, desertion of the home for more than six 
months, coupled with refusal to relieve or assist the married partner, 
or failure to fulfil the duties pertaining to parental rights. 

Some of these offences were already covered by previous legis- 
lation and subject to penalties. 

If any of the above offences is committed by a minor, or if one 
od a injured parties is a minor, the case must be tried by a Juvenile 

ourt. 
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Whether they had the privilege of attending the Conference 
or not, all readers interested in social work—in the broadest sense 
of the word—will find much in this volume to absorb their attention. 
Not only is this a report of a very spirited gathering; it is at the 
same time a reflection of the conception and the status of social 
work in different parts of the world in 1950, a record all the more 
valuable as conceptions and methods are constantly changing and 
evolving. 
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tions, No. 1952.1V.3. 38 pp. 25 cents. 


In spite of its unpretentious appearance and small size, this 
booklet provides an excellent summary of the main reasons for 
which children cannot be brought up in their own homes, of the ways 
and means of preventing family breakdown and of the various ways 
of assisting children who have to be cared for outside their own 
homes. Drawing on the experiences of 18 countries, the booklet 
underlines the main trends and what is, at present, considered the 
best practices in the care of children who cannot be looked after by 
their own parents. 


Child Labour in Relation to Compulsory Education. An I[.L.O. 
Report. Published by Unesco, Paris, 1951. 102 pp. 


Regulations concerning compulsory education and those concern- 
ing child labour and especially the minimum age of admission to 
work are, of course, very closely connected, or at least should be. 
A gap between the two or, conversely, any overlapping, are equally 
conducive to trouble and law- breaking. Moreover, in a great many 
countries only industrial undertakings come within the scope of 
legislation, leaving outside of control large sections of employers, or 
else the regulations provide for many exceptions—not necessarily to 
the detriment of the child. 


Aktion Jugendschutz. By Franz WANDERER. Beitrage zur Jugend- 
hilfe, Schriftenreihe der Zeitschfrift Jugendwohl, Heft 2. Lam- 
bertus-Verlag, Freiburg, Br. 1952. 72 pp. 


The author surveys the principles of and practical measures 
for carrying out an intensive one-week action to stimulate interest 
in child welfare problems among the general public. 
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Social Science and Psychotherapy for Children. By Otto PoLiak 
and Collaborators. Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 1952. 
242 pp. $4. 


This study aims at bringing together psychoanalytically oriented 
psychiatry and sociological theory. It is written mainly for the 
benefit of therapists of Child Guidance Clinics who, according to the 
author, unless “ gifted with more than average powers of discern- 
ment ”, need to be equipped with specifically formulated social 
science concepts. Such concepts are to be incorporated into the 
theory underlying the therapy to avoid treatment failures resulting 
from neglecting the influence of the child’s family, his social environ- 
ment and cultural background. This demand for safeguards against 
overlooking significant factors brings home to the reader the danger 
ofa highly specialised training in child psychiatry which may lead— 
and obviously has led—many therapists to limiting their attention 
to much too narrow a sphere. 


Kindheit - Jugend - Reifezeit. Grundriss der Phasen psychischer 
Entwicklung. By Dr. phil. Alfred Perrzetr. Caritasverlag, 
Freiburg-im- Breisgau, 1951. 240 pp. DM.7.80. 
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Freiburg-im-Breisgau, 1950. 100 pp. DM. 4.80. 


Kindernéte. Edited by Minna Specnur in collaboration with Marthe 


FRIEDLANDER. Verlag ere Leben Géttingen-Hamburg, 
1951. 


The first of the three books is a highly theoretical study on the 
psychological development of children. The author emphasises that 
every phase of this process, from early childhood to puberty, is the 
valid expression of the individual’s aim to grow up and become an 
adult and that the whole process must be understood in the light of 
this ultimate goal. 

The two other books ere written as manuals for parents and all 
other people who live with or work for children and may look for 
advice on how to-interpret certain personality disturbances in chil- 
dren and how to help the children overcome them. Both books 
present the results of modern psychological and psychiatric research 
in simple language and offer the reader a good many examples in the 
form of case histories. The authors of the 14 short essays published 
in the Kindernéte as well as M. Zarncke stress the comforting fact 
that more often than not educational difficulties are of a temporary 
nature and quite typical of a certain phase of development. 


Child Care. By Agatha H. Bow.ey, Ph.D. E. and S. Livingstone 
Ltd., Edinburgh, 1951. 203 pp. 10s. 6d. 


Dr. Bowley, psychologist and author of various well-known 
books on psychological problems of children and family relation- 
ships, discusses in this Handbook on the Care of the Child deprived 
of Normal Home Life, first, some problems of the child’s own parents, 
then the children and the different methods of care available for 
them, and finally some of the difficulties and special problems of 
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the substitute parents. Case histories, reports on educational and 
recreative activities of a number of Homes, and essays and letters 
written by children illustrate the various points. 


Moving and Growing. H.M. Stationery Office, London, 1952. 
115 pp. 6s. 


This book contains a short study of the movement of growing 
children and many excellent illustrations. It is prepared by the 
Ministry of Education and the Central Office of Information and is 
addressed to the teachers and parents of children attending primary 
schools. ; 


Questions Children Ask. By Len CHALONER. Faber and Faber 
Ltd., London, 1952, 99 pp. 6s. 6d. 


Readers will find in this book much about the various ways in 
which a little child develops physically and in feeling and think- 
ing. It is against this background that the right way of how to 
answer children’s questions about birth, death and sex is discussed. 


Child Art. By Wilhelm Viota. With illustrations. University of 
London Press Ltd., London. Second edition, reprinted 1951. 
205 pp. 15s. 


Since this book was first published (1942) much has been written 
and said about the value of giving art a greater place than hitherto 
in the life of the child. Nobody, however, has presented the reasons 
for encouraging children to express themselves freely in painting, 
and drawing with greater freshness and clearness, than Mr. Viola. 
He belongs to the schooi of thought of the Austrian Cizek, who has 
had such far-reaching influence on modern methods of teaching 
children how to develop their own means of artistic expression. 


Measuring Intelligence of Indian Children. By V. V. Kamat, Ph.D. 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, Bombay, 
2nd Edition 1951. 243 pp. 16s. 6d. 


In this book Mr. V. V. Kamat presents the method and results 
of applying the revised Binet-Simon tests to Indian children. While 
retaining the original Binet features, the author had, of course, to 
adapt the tests to the Indian environment. 


Lexikon der Padagogik. In 3 Banden. Second volume: K-2Z. 
A. Francke A. G.-Verlag, Bern, 1951, 927 pp., Fr. 62.40. 


This second volume of the Encyclopedia of Pedagogics (see 
I.C.W.R.’ Vol. V, 1951, p. 168) refers to the educational topics 
beginning with the letters K-Z, thus bringing to an end the systematic 
part of this standard work. j 

This volume contains, as does the first one, a considerable num- 
ber of articles treating aspects of pedagogics which are of interest 
to educationists and social workers: children as witnesses, child 
labour, sex education, children’s villages and psychological problems 
referring to children and adolescents are among the subjects on which 
this reference book gives information. 
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